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ABSTRACT 

A study investigated the language transfer hypothesis 
in the specific area of second-language spelling- Data collected from 
84 secondary school students learning Spanish as a second language 
show that in general, performance in English spelling is the l^st 
predictor of performance in Spanish spelling. Other variables 
included performance on a cognate test, learning strategies, sex, and 
grade. When good and poor spellers were separated, the data indicated 
that good spellers favored visual and/or context-related strategies 
to spell in both Spanish and English. In contrast, poor spellers 
favored a decoding strategy. Results also indicate that transfer of 
spelling strategies occurs ]:^tween the students* first and second 
languages, it is suggested that the study opens new issues for 
exploration, such as how to facilitate transfer of skil3s from first 
to second language in good spellers while enhancing the use of 
alternative skills in poor spellers. An li^-item bibliography is 
included . ( Author/MSE) 
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A major assumpiion made in bilingual education is ihat skills acquired 
in one language will transfer to another. Without transfer there would be 
little practical application of hilingualLsm to the school setting. The use of 
the native language in content areas a.s well as in early reading arc 
theoretically based in the transfer paradigm. If transfer could not be 
assumed, the practical application of bilingual education would be very 
limited, since skills learned in one language would have to Ix relear^icd in 
another. 



Inlralingual tran.sfer .studies were done as early as 1913, when 
Thorndike hypolhesi/ed thai practicj in menmri/ing French vocabulary 
would facilitate mcmori/alion of chemical formulas. In this instance transfer 
was defined as the "application of knowledge to a hitherto unexperienced 
situation" ((;ib.si>n &. Levin, 1975, p. 69). Transfer is also assumed in the 
theory of "common underlying proficiency" pi>sited by Cummins {VW). He 
prt.puscs Ihal all language learners have an underlying language prondcncy 
which facililales Ihc transfer of skills from one language to another. 
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. ^ I tJtlher cvidciue for the lr...isfcr paradigm Ci»mes from research or. the 

^ atquisiiiun ttl a nww l.iiigiiage by sludems. l or example, Cummins (I'iSO) has 
^ li>und that child'ui who arrive in ihis country already having acquired goi>d 
2 literacy skills in ihcir native languages can exit bilingual programs faster than 
Vnf^-'**^ children who begin (he new languages and do not have developed LI 
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literacy skills. Olher studies have suppiuled Ihis h>T>i)lhcsis (Emn-Tripp, 
1974; Ramirez & Polilzcr, 1978). Those sludcnis who have already 
native-language proficiency in schm>K related skills (e,g,, reading, writing, 
discourse) seem to transfer these skills rapidly to English and arc, therefore, 
able to move out of bilingual programs as soon as they know enough English 
to handle an all-English curriculum. In a review of 2S studies using ihe 
\^rnacular as the medium of instruction, Engle (1973) found that there 
appeared to be a transfer of skills from one language to another. It appears 
that younger students do not have enough native-language literacy skills and 
must acquire these as well as English when they enter sch(K)l. Because they 
have fewer skills to transfer! younger children generally spend more time in 
bilingual prc^ams acquiring skills that older children already have mastered 
in their native langupge. 

Problem 

The study hypothesized that if transfer exists^ it becomes evident in 
specific skills* The specific skill investigated in this study was spelling ability. 
It was further hypothesiwd that students who have good spelling skills in 
English should demonstrate these skills in Spanish. If there is no correlati4)n 
between skills in one language and skills in another, then the transfer 
paradigm must be rejected, at least in the area of spelling. 

There is no literature on the subject of spelling skills as they relate to 
transfer. There is, however, some literature on the strategics that children 
use in spelling (Nolen & McCartin, 1984). Other literature discusses the 
relationship between visual and auditory retention (Farnham-Diggony & 
Simon, 1975), as well as between sfK^IIing and higher-order phonological 
knowledge (Templeton 1979). Other researchers have looked at the errors 
made by native Spanish speakers in spelling Spanish words, but did not relate 
their studies to spelling in English. 

To some extent, therefore, this study explores new ground in the area of 
spelling in first and second languages, as well as in the area of transfer of 
specific skills from one language to another. It is hoped that further studies 
will be done and that the transfer hypinhesis will he supported for olher skills 
as veil. 
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Method 



The -suhjccls for ihc Mudy were 84 siudcnls (56 girls and 28 lx)ys) who 
were native speakers of English learning Spanish as a foreign language. The 
sludenls were taking Spanish I, which was the first level of Spanish offered at 
the sch(K»l. The study was done during the second trimester of the school 
year. The students consequenily had some knowledge of Spanish 
orthography and phonology but were not proficient in either. 

The students were attending (Jrades 7 through 12 in an urban magnet 
high school with a junior high compt^nenl consisting of academically gifted 
students. The school is in a midwc&tcrn city. Ahhough subjects were not 
randomly selected, it was hoped that the sample si/c (N = 84) and the 
hetcrtigeneily of ages (from 11 to 17 years old) would eliminate some of .he 
bias caused by n4)n-random selection. Admission to the magnet school was 
based on lest scores, prior achievement in school, and racial quota. 
Therefore, the subjects used in this study would tend to have better skilU 
than subjects selected from a regular urban high school. The sample was 
88.1% black and 11.9% white. 



StudcnLs were divided into iwu groups, according to their performance 
on an Engli.sh spelling test given to them as part of the study. Upon 
consuhation with the teacher, it was decided that students correctly 
answering over 7l)% would be considered good spdiers while those scoring 
below 70% would be considered poor spellers. 

The group of giH)d spellers had 45 students (15 bt)y5 and 30 girls) and 
the group of the poor .spellers had .V; students (1.1 boys and 2t> girls). Table 1 
shows the ha-akdown of students by grade level fur the total sample and for 
the groups of guod and poor spellers. 
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TABLE 1 

BREAKDOWN BY CJRADE-LEVEL OK 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND (iRDUPS 



Total S&apla Good Spellers Poor Speller 

(N-84) (n-45) (n-39) 



Grads 


No. 


X 


No 


% 


No 


% 


7 


31 


3S.0 


6 


13.3 


15 


38. 


8 


3 


2.4 


2 


34 4 


0 


0 


9 


39 


46 4 


23 


61.1 


16 


41 . 


10 


7 


8.3 


4 


8.0 


3 


7. 


U 


13 


15 6 


9 


20.0 


4 


10. 


12 


3 


3.4 


i 


3.3 


1 


3 



Procedure 

All of the students were initially (^ivcn an English spcUing lest with 
words chosen from the New Iowa Spelling Scale (Green, 1954), The words 
chosen were those which had an accuracy level of less than 50% at the eighth 
grade IcvcL It was felt that, because the sample included students from the 
7th and 8tb grades as well as from the 9lh to 12th grades, these words would 
be the most appropriate for ail students, A list of the words used in this and 
the two subsequent tests can be found in Table 2. 
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ITEMS IN THE 1 IIRtE SI'tlXINCJ TESTS 



English Test 


Cognate Test 


Spanish Test 


Accommodalc 


Aconiodar 


EI Profesor 


Accustom 


Acostumhrar 


El Escrilorio 


Anuiysis 


Ana lists 


(j^iapo 


Approximalc 


Aproximado 


Viejo 


CathcUrul 


Catedral 


El PaiH:! 


Colonel 


CoroncI 


EI Libro 


Condemn 


Condenar 


La Mesa 


Corfcs|H)nd 


Correspi)nJcr 


La Stiia 


Descend 


Descender 


1:1 Estudiante 


Dihlingubh 


Distinguir 


l-a Clase 


Elaborate 


ElatH>rado 


La Ptuma 


Enthusiasm 


Entusiasmo 


El Cuadcrno 


Existence 


Existcncia 


Bajo 


Guurantec 


iiaraniia 


Sitnpatico 


Immoriat 


Immoral 


El lMp\/ 


Ineviiabic 


Incviiuble 


Fei> 


Majesty 


Majesiad 


Inicligcntc 


Precious 


Prccioso 


Joven 


Privilege 


Privilcgio 


Tonio 


Psychology 


PsicoU)gia 


La Profes4)ra 


Receif)t 


Recibo 


I'* Alum no 


Ridiculous 


KidicuK) 


La Alumna 


Separate 


Separado 


Malo 


Sul)stilutc 


Sustituir 





The di.s«.riininatit)n indiccN Idf the l:nt;Iihh sptlling Usl ranged fn)m M 
to .16 indiculing lh.tl ihc lest discriminated well between gotnl and poor 
spellers. Di.scrinim.ilion indices urc determined by the sct»res of students as 
Ihey reLite to correct and incorrect items. A range of .M) to .(.5 indicates that 
good spellers (students with high .sa>res) tended lo gel the same iictns 
correct while poor spellers got the same items incorrect. 

The reliability coelfieient or alpha for the Knglish spelling test was .'^O. 
The highest pjssible value lor alpha is l.l) indicating that the test correlates 
j>erleclly. An alpha i)f }X), therclore. demonstrates that the test has high 
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imernul consisCcncy or homc^cneiiy. Using the Spearman-Brown tcsl for 
equal- and uncquaMcnglh icsls, ihc reliability cocfficicnl was .89, again 
indicating that ihc test homogeneously measures spelling ability and that it 
demonstrates consistency throughout. It was felt, thcrerore, because of the 
discrimination indices and the alpha and Spearman-Brown reliability 
estimates that the English spelling test was reliable, discriminating well 
between good and poor spellers and reliably measuring spelling ability. 

The measures u^d for Spanish were: 1) a s{^Iling tc^ consisting of 
Spanish cognates of the words given on the English sj^lling test, and 2) a 
Spanish vocabulary tcsl in which words were given in English and students 
produced the Spanish equivalents. The alpha for the cognates test was .91, 
discriminattOQ indices ranged from .30 to .80, and Spearman-Brown for both 
equal- and unequal-length tests was .90. The Spanish cognates test, 
therefore, seemed to discriminate as well as the English measure. 

The English spelling lest was given to the students without warning 
during a regular class period. One week later the Spanish cognates were 
presented, and students were giwn an opportunity to sec these prior to being 
tested on them. They were not, however, asked to study the cognates. 
Fmally, a regular Spanish vocabulary test was chosen at random from among 
the quizzes given throughout the trimester. This test had been given prior to 
the English and Spanish-Cognate measures. 

Following each test, students were asked to write the strategics that Ihcy 
had used to spcU the words on the lest, listing them in order of impintance. 
No strategics were suggested to them, nor was a limit given to the number of 
strategics that could be listed. Strategies were then calcgori/cd as cither 
visual, phonetic, or contextual. 

Data Analysis 

The data analysis described here includes the following variables: 
Ejiglish spelling test (English), Cognate test (Cognate), Spanish viKabulary 
test (Spanish), first English strategy (Engslratl), second English strategy 
(Engstrat2), first Spanish strategy (Spaslrall), second Spanish strategy 
(Spastrat2), grade, and sex. 

Pearson correlations between the three tests (English, Cognate and 
Spanish) were calculated. These correlations were done for the sample as a 
whole and for the groups of good spellers and poor spellers individually. 
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Pearson corrclalitms were aUo calculated between each lest and the first and 
second strategies per language (English and Spanish) used and reported by 
the students as part of the prcHedurc, 

Subsequently, stepwise regression analyses were done introducing 
individually the variables Cognate and Spanish as dependent variables. 
IndejHindent variables included English, Eng&tratl, EngslratZ, Spastratl, 
Spastral2, sex, and grade, as well as the test variables (Cognate or Spanish) 
when not used as dependent variables. These analyses were done for the 
whole sample and for the groups individually. The purpose of these analyses 
was to find out which variable entered the equation first, and consequently 
accounted for most of the variance. Thus it would be possible to explain the 
effects of the variables in the equation on the dependent variable in 
explaining students' performance on the spelling tests. 

Table 3 shows the mean scores and stand*ird deviations for the whole 
sample, the good spellers, and the pi)or spellers on each of the three tests 
administered (English, Cognate, and Spanish), 

TABLE 3 

MEAN TtSTSCOREJi AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR 
TOTAL SAMPLE AND GROUPS 



Group 






M 


SD 


Total (N = »4) 
Ciood S|H;licr& (n 
Pix)r SjKlicrs (n- 


-45) 

.v;) 


English Test 


85.15 
45.33 


24.17 
7.84 
18.26 


ToUl (N^tM) 
(«H)d Spvlicris (n 
Ptwr Spellers (n^ 




Cognate Test 


(>4.y(» 

76.71 
51.05 


27.11 
18..33 
29.38 


Total (N = K4) 
(icHul Spellers (n^ 
Poor Spellers (n- 


45) 


Spanish Test 


85.74 
88.97 
81.91 


17.44 

15.07 
19.39 
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The data show ihal giHnl s[>cltcrs did significantly Ixrttcr than the pmr 
spellers in each of the three tests given. This seems to show that speiiing skill 
in the first language is a gmni predictor of spelling performance in a .u-cond 
language. Rodriguez-Brown and Budinsky (1987) show that this relationship 
is related to the transfer of successful speiiing strategies from the first to the 
sceonH language. Their data show that white poor spellers use primarily a 
decoding/oral-memorization strategy (i.e., sound out words) for spelling in 
their native language, g(Kxl spellers tend to report the use of visual or 
context/ meaning*rclated strategies. Since decoding strategies are 
considered less mature than visual or context*reiated strategies (Radebaugh, 
1985)> the different use of strategics reported by the two groups may explain, 
at least in part, the difference in the spelling performances of good and i)oor 
spellers. 

The fact that all the students performed similarly, wilhin the 
expectations for each group, on the English and Ci)gnatc tests may l>e 
explained by the fact that the cc^nate words »^rc similar in structure to the 
English words. The Spanish lest scores were higher for both groups because 
of a study effect. The students did not study for the English test, only saw the 
cognates in the Cognate test, but studied for the Spanish test (which was a 
quiz given in the Spanish class). 

Table 4 shows the Pearson correlations between the different variables 
studied and their significance levels. 

TABLE 4 

PEARSON CORRELATIONS BETWEEN DIFFERENT VARIABLES 
WITH TWO-TAILED SICiNlFlC ANCE LEVEUS 

Total Sampl* Good Sp»ll«r« Poor Sp«ll 

<!}"84) (n-4&) (0^30) 

Variablsa r p r p r p 

Corrolationa b«tvo«n t^ata 

Engliah/Cognato .S74 .000* .361 .OlB* .378 .018* 

Esgliah/Spaniih .380 .000« .241 .110 .410 .010* 

Cognato/Spaniah <31S .004* .4B5 .002* .128 .437 



Corralationa batvaac ■palling atratagiaa in Engliah and Span! a 
Enf ^cratl/Spaatxat! .2S7 .014* .481 .001* -.073 .650 
Ei>{atrat3/Spaatrat3 .380 .000* .3BE .017* .464 .004* 
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This lahk shows ih;a Mgnillcani and posilivc currclalionsi bclwccn the 
icsl scores occurred for ihc whole sample. However, when ihe groups were 
anaty/cd separately no significant correlation (£^.241, q <.110) cKcurred 
between the English and the Spanish tests for the gmnl spellers. In other 
words, doing well in English spelling did not necessarily mean performing 
wcil in the Spanish test- This was true even though the students were using 
the same strategies, as shown by the significant positive correlations between 
the English and Spanish strategies rcpi>rtcd by this particular group (r = .481, 
p<.{K)l and r = .355, p<.017 for first and second strategies, respectively). It 
appears that factors other than strategies used affected the transfer of skills 
from English to Spanish for this group of students. This will become 
apparent when the regression analyses are discussed* 

In the case of p<H>r spellers, significant correlations occurred belv^en 
the English and C:ognate and between the English and Spanish tests. This 
shows thai dt)ing p4K>rly in English meant performing poorly in Spanish. 
These students performed much belter on the Spanish test than on the 
English test, but this may be due to the effect of studying. Studying may have 
produced a change in strategy whca spelling on the Spanish lest. The fact 
that the correlatiim between the first strategics in Spanish (Spastratl) and 
English (Engstratl) (r = -.073, p<.(>5'^) is negative and nonsignificant suggests 
a change in strategy leading to a much better performance on the Spanish 
test than on I he English test. 

The fact thai no significant correlation existed between the Cognate and 
Spanish lest scores for the poor spellers group is also related to a study 
effect. Po4)r spellers performed significanily bcllcr on the Spanish test than 
on the Cognale test as shown in Tabic 2. It is possible that through studying 
the students develoiK-d allernalive strategies to spell well in Spanish while 
still using their English spelling strategies on Ihc Cognates test. Presumably, 
this was due to the similarity of S|)anish cognates to English words. Since the 
correlation between Engstratl and Spaslrall is negative and nonsignificant 
for piH)r spellers, faclors other than the transfer of strategies must have 
helped p(H>r spellers develop iKiier sfK-lling skills in the second language as 
demortsUatcd by their pcrlorm.mce in the Spanish test 

In the regressitm analysis Ci)grune and Spanish were used as dependent 
variables. The analysis using the C ogn.Uc test as the dependent variable for 
Ihe whole sample shtm^ that Ihe only variable which enlered the etjuation 
and accounted fi)r the variance wjs I';ni;lish (df = 1/82. f^ 40.28. p< .(KK)). As 
such, Ihe besi predictor of per fiirnuiiue on the Cognate test lt)r the whole 
0 n}ple was the .sludent^s ability to spell in linglish. When looking al the 
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groups separately, ihc bcsl predictor of performance by good spellers on the 
Cc^nate test was their performance on the Spanish lest (df-1/43, f= 11.24, 
p<.00l7). This is further supported by the significant correlation found 
between the Cognate and Spanish variables (r=».4S5, p<.UU2), As explained 
earlier, this relationship may imply positive transfer of skills whereby good 
spellers strengthened their skills by accommodating to the linguistic 
differeoces between the languages used and previous knowledge to enhance 
their speUiog atnlity by using similar strategies in bi^h the Cognate and 
Spanish tests* For the poor spellers, though, English scores explained 37% of 
the variance (df«l/37,f«6.16,p<.0177) on the Cognate test. Apparently the 
^)ility and si ate^es used to spell in the first language were carried over to 
the spelling of Spanish Cerate words, which look very much like English 
words. 

When explaining performance in the Spanish test for the whole sample, 
the variables English, Eng^tratl and Spastratl entered the equation and 
accounted for 51% of the variance explained* These variables are the bc&t 
predictors of performance oo the Spanish test. For good spellers^ the best 
predictors of performance on the Spanish test were Cc^nate (f» 11.24, 
df*l/43, p<.00l7) and Spasirat I (f«9.089, f«2/42, p<.0005)- Since the 
Cc^nate test was the hardest test for the whole sample according to test 
scores in table 3, a good score on this test predicted good spelling skills. The 
results of the cognate test are relevant in explaining the transfer of spelling 
skills. Cerate words have structural similarities to English words which 
facilitated the transfer of spelling skills from English to Spanish, especially 
for the good spellers. For poor spellers the regression analysis shows that 
Eogstratl (for most of this group a decoding strategy) explained 46.5% of the 
variance (df«l/:^7, f«« 10.25, p<.(X)28) in the Spanish test together with 
performance on the English test (df=2/36, f= 8.729, p<.0008). It appears 
that studying facilitated the de^lopment of strategies for spelling Spanish. 
Still, memorization by the sounding-out of words seems to be the most 
common strategy used by poor spellers. The use of a decoding sfralegy lo 
memorize was facilitated by the fact that it was Ihe maji)r stralegy used by 
this group to spell in English and it transferred easily to spelling in Spanish. 
Their performance on the En^ish test also helped to predict the 
performance of these students on the Spanish test. In this case, their pixu 
performance on the Spanish test when compared with the group of g4M»d 
spellers can be explained in part by their pjor performance on the spelling 
test in English. 
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Conclusions 

In this p^'-^'T wc invcsligaicii ihc iransfcr of skills from ihe naiivc lo a 
second language by liHiking at spelling .skills across languages. High schiH)! 
studenis taking Sp;»nish as a fiucign language were given three spelling tests 
111 determine ihcir spelling ability not only m English but in ihc second 
language. The results of the English spelling lest were used to group 
students as giKnl or poor spellers. Subsequently, students were given a lest of 
cognates and a vocabulary test in Spanish. 

The data collected show that good English spellers performed 
significantly belter than poor English spellers on the Spanish tests. Although 
piHir spellers performed much better on the viKabulary lest in Spanish than 
on the English lest, they were still outperfi)rmed by the good S{^llers, 

Correlations between tests for the whole sample and the two groups 
separately were significant except for th.it l^tween the Cognate and Spanish 
tests for [HK)T spellers. This shows the effect that 'Studying had on the 
performance of the poor spellers. While correlations tH:tween Spanish and 
English strategies were significant for the whole sample and for the good 
spellers, the correlation between the lirst strategies in Spanish and English 
was negative and nonsignificant. For some pi>or SfKllcrs, studying may cause 
the use of differeni strategies in Spanish than in English. This would help 
explain their improved performance on the Spanish test. This explanation b 
supported by amnhcr study of metacognilive strategies used for spelling by 
the same subjects (RiHlriguc/- Brown and Budinsky, 1987), where the data 
showed that the two groups used different strategies. The potu spellers used 
more decoding (sound out) strategies while goixl spellers reported the use of 
visual (write down) or contextual (meaning) strategies. 

The relationships between scores on the dillerent tests demonstrate that 
skills are transferred from the native language to the second language. 
Further exploralion of the effects of previous knowledge on spelling 
perfi>rinance in a seond language shows that the similarity of cognale words 
to linglish words made English scores the lurst prcdicli»r k\{ Cognale scores 
for the whole sample. Fi)T the giH)d spellers, though, Spanish test scores 
were the besi predictors of performance on the Cognate test. It could l>c tha: 
this group did not relale the cognate words to English but to Spanish and that 
this awareness made them adapt Mrategies accordingly. In the case of the 
poor spellers. l:nglish spelling scores were the best predictors of perf(umance 
on the: Cognate test. Since they did p4H)rly on the English test, they did 
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poorly on ihc Cognate ic&l. 

In the case of Spanish vocabulary, English lest scores and strategies in 
English and Spanish predicted frrfornance on the Spanish lest for ihe whole 
sample* For the good spellers, Ci>gnatc test scores and Spanish strategies 
contributed the most to explaining f^rformance on the Spanish test. For the 
poor spellers, it was English strategies and English test scores which best 
predicted their performance on the Spanish test. 

In terms of spelling, irunsfer of skills seems to occur tnitween the native 
and second language. This transfer could have positive effects on the 
performance of good spellers, but it shows negative effects in poor spellers. 

This study has implications for explaining the role and nature of the 
transfer of specific skills from a native to a second language. It opens up new 
issues foi exploration, such as how to facilitate the transfer of positive skills 
from LI to L2 while taking into account that, for poor spellers, transfer may 
not enhance L2 learning. Opportunities to learn new, positive strategics 
should be enhanced to improve performance in second language learning. 
Though teaching through transfer of skills is a good idea, not all strategics 
should be transferred. Individual differences in skills and strategies should 
not be overlooked, particularly when students are trained to transfer previous 
skills and strategies to a new situation. 
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